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BACK TO PHILOSOPHY 
An Editorial 
in The Boston Herald 


It has been deemed the correct thing, in 
recent years, for a speaker who wished to 
say something complimentary about a 
large university to describe it as “an 
agency for widening the horizons of human 
knowledge.’’ This phrase includes, rather 
nicely, all sort of scholastic activities from 
research in hotel management to arche- 
ological expeditions in Palestine. It means 
the collection of facts ‘in the scientific 
spirit.” It suggests the free and energetic 
exercise of intellectual curiosity. It pro- 
duces row on row of Ph. D. theses, re- 
ports, surveys, and studies, and mountain 
on mountain of facts. 

Robert M. Hutchins, the thoughtful 
young president of Chicago University, 
challengingly asserts that this is a perilous 
misconception of the function of higher 
learning. In an article appearing origi- 
nally in The International journal of Ethics 
and reprinted by The Christian Register, 
he gives his views on this large question, 
which may be summed up in these few 
sentences: 


rational thought. Certainly it 1s more than 
a storehouse of rapidly aging facts. It 
should be the sirenghold of those who insist 
on the exercise of reason, who wall not be 
moved by-passion nor buried by blizzards of 
data. 

Present-day experimentation, Mr. 
Hutchins believes, has made bewilderment 
our most common characteristic. In the 
last few decades the civilized world has 
accumulated so many unrelated facts that 
it doesn’t know what to do with them. 
“Tf, as we have been convinced since the 
Renaissance,” Mr. Hutchins remarks, 
“the advance of the race is in direct pro- 
portion to the volume of information it 
possesses, we should by now have reached 
every imaginable human goal.” On the 
contrary, our plight is like that of Dis- 
raeli’s hero, Contarini Fleming, who in the 
anguish of his heart lifted up his hands 
to the blue ether and said: ‘Is there no 
hope! What is knowledge, and what is 
truth? How shall I gain wisdom?” 

The present task of the university is 
therefore not so much to extend knowl- 
edge as to foster understanding of the 
knowledge already available. It must, if 
we grasp Mr. Hutchins’s ideas correctly, 
have more thinkers about truth and fewer 
seekers atter facts. These great minds 
should be capable of rationalizing the con- 
flicting facts and of presenting to young 
men and young women a unified, harmon- 
ized conception of the world which they 
are about to enter. 

To some persons thi will mean a return 


GLEANINGS 


To others it will 
suggest the creation of new and more 


to orthodox religion. 


elastic philosophies. To still others, it 
will seem to threaten the end otf intellectual 
freedom and the re-establishment of 
medieval obscurantism. 

There is undeniably, however, a yearning 
for some sort of moral authority which will 
guide us through our forest of facts. Bet- 
ter, as Mr. Hutchins says, that it should 
come from our intellectuals than from 
“the undiluted animalism of the last works 
of D. H. Lawrence”’ or “‘the emotionalism 
of demagogues in Hitler’s scream, ‘We 
think with our blood.’’’ Chicago’s president 
has written an article which may well in- 
fluence the course of higher education in 
America. 


A DISEASE OF CONVENIENCE 
in The Boston Transcript 


Morbus Sabbaticus, or Sunday sick- 
ness, is a disease peculiar to churchgoers, 
and the attack comes on suddenly on Sun- 
day morning. No symptoms are felt 
on Saturday evening. The patient sleeps 
well, awakes feeling well, and eats a 
hearty breakfast, but about church time 
the attack comes on and continues until 
the morning service is over. At dinner 
time the patient feels easier and takes a 
good meal. In the afternoon he feels so 
much better that he can take a walk, talk 
politics, and read newspapers. Supper is 
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taken with a relish, but another att 
comes on when the bell rings for the ¢ 
ning service, and he stays home, ret} 
early to rest, sleeps soundly, and wakes 
next morning as well as can be. Noi 
ther symptoms appear until the follow 
Sunday. The chief peculiarities of Mor 
Sabbaticus are: ‘“‘Never appears except] 
Sundays. Symptoms vary, but never 
fect sleep, meals, or pleasure; generé 
attacks the head of the family; no physi¢ 
is ever called in. 
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* * 
RELIGION MUST TEACH 
Angus H. MacLean 
in The New Era in Religious Educatio 


What is the function of a religion 
today’s world? When food and reprodjf 
tion were uncertain and insecure, tif 
were central to religion. When man 
spaired of this life, the quest for te 
niques of escape were central to relig 
Today, religion tends naturally to shift 
the uncertainties and to the necessi 
peculiar to modern times. Whatever 
religion does, it must teach man ho 
contend with his difficulties. If it a 
this, the problems of human relations | 
be central to it. Religion must make 
contribution here, or perish with a ¢& 
lization that has built its colossal structiff 
upon spiritual quicksands. 


PERSONALITY 
Professor S. J. Hocking 
in The New Age 

The materialistic view of the unive# 
is fast losing ground. As A. J. Bal 
puts it, “we know too much about ma 
to be materialists.” J. S. Haldane hq 
the thesis “‘that the material world, wk 
has been taken for the world of bil 
mechanism, is in reality the spirit 
world seen very partially and impertecif} 
and that the only real world is the spirit} 
world.” 

The scientist who tries to explain 
universe in which we live on a pu 
materialistic basis has an impossible ta 

Great thinkers such as Plato, Kalil 
Descartes, Leibnitz, Bowne, and Rofl 
have taken the personalistic point of vig 
in regard to life. They held that spiril 
ultimate reality and personality is its fir 
expression. Personality, which is the swil 
mation of thinking, feeling and willing, | 
ferentiates man from animals. 
sonality which makes discoveries, wri 
great books, paints great pictures, dred 
great buildings. 

Can one believe in the immortalit 
the soul in the light of modern thougl! 
Yes, because man cannot be explained} 
terms of three-score years and ten. TH? 
is something about personality which td! 
mands an immortality. There is ford 
beating at the soul of man a desire t 
something greater. Hunger after 
infinite demands an infinite world y 
we call immortality. 
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EFORE leaping from a ten-story window a 
man sat at his desk and wrote this defence 
of his conduct: 

| se “T am tired of the awful uncertainty of 
Iprything. There is nothing in life for me but worry 
$1 anxiety. I can’t stand the continual tear of 
Jing things going to pieces, and being fearful every 
Jnute that something will go to pieces. My life is 
> long process of sitting in terror and waiting for the 
}thquake to strike. I can’t stand it. So I am 
qtting an end to the terrible insecurity of life.” 
] The insecurity of life 7s terrifying. Over all the 
jars hangs the insecurity of age, with its ties of love 
jd friendship broken by death and inactivity, with 
freasing weakness, failing faculties and threat of 
nomic dependence. Hardly less is the uncertainty 
the middle years, with the accumulation of emo- 
nal and mental strains, the burden of heavy tasks, 
i2 weight of many lives which hang upon it. Parent- 
Jod is an endless procession of the unstable. All 
rents know that every venture of childhood and 
duth may come to pain or trouble. Accidents and 
ong choices of conduct combine to keep the storms 
# anxiety whirling in the hearts of parents. Youth 
} probably the most insecure of all. By the time 
Huth chooses a business, trade or profession, and 
fepares hitnself for it, social conditions may have 
anged so there is no opportunity for expression in 
at field. The stirrings of romantic love and idealism 
Buse him to devotion and mating, with all the intimate 
derness and sacrificial giving that it may mean. 
#it marriage is upon the rocks these days, and those 
Hhich are not wrecked seem to lead to dull, drab exist- 
lice drained dry of all romance and beauty. Youth, 
eaming of ideals, finds the movements of social life a 
izzard for the blasting of the tender shoots of ideal- 
m. About us all is the horrible insecurity of a 
cial system all wrong, with its spirit of racketeering 
hether seen in the gangster, the union, big business 
' petty intrigue. No wonder the weak of courage 
se from the terrible insecurity of living. 
} We know that life is dark only for the people who 
ok at its darkness, and people have found through 
l the ages ways to meet life and turn it to beauty and 
glory. If you understand life now, you know that 
ere is a way that you can meet life at your age, and 
our condition, and your situation, taking all of its 
jiements and working them together into a pattern of 
pveliness and beauty. 

| Life is abundantly full of values. Every human 

i tuation reveals them by the score. The steadiness of 

Ife consists in this—that, no matter what happens, 

jountless values always remain. That is the way life 
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Stabilization of Happiness 
Sheldon Shepard 


is set up. The creator has turned the human per- 
sonality into a jewel of a thousand facets, so that, if 
mud and dust accumulate, there are still enough clear 
ones to catch the sunshine of heaven, and turn it into 
the radiant colors of joy. No matter what happens, 
countless values still remain. 

Nobody can take all of the values which crowd 
themselves upon his life. No one can have every- 
thing that is available to him. Ona Sunday morning 
one may like to take a long hike; he may wish also to 
go to church and be inspired and help somebody else. 
He cannot do both. It is a good thing to go to a 
small church where there are only a few people, where 
everybody’s presence and inspiration helps. It is 
good also to go with a crowd, with largeness of num- 
bers, and evidence of prosperity. But at a given 
time one cannot do both—a choice must be made. 
One might like to live a year in each of twelve cities, 
coming in contact with different people, catching 
the taste and flavor of their lives. Yet it is fine to live 
in one community for twenty years, to see children 
grow up, see new unions, and share intimately the life 
of the city. But one cannot do both. Every accept- 
ance of one value is a refusal of others. Every day 
one says to life when it offers something fine and beau- 
tiful, “Thank you, Life, but I do not need it today.” 
As all persons are continually refusing to take many 
available values in order to substitute others, the way 
is elear for the maintenance of a high value content 
in human life. 

The first indication is this: Choose the highest 
values. Give life that general direction. The human 
race stands today in the midst of great disaster, simply 
because it has chosen lower values. We have chosen 
dogma and authority as against freedom and clean, 
hard, painful thinking. We have chosen reputation 
against character; the outer, seeming appearances of 
happiness and success instead of the real satisfactions. 
We have chosen selfish aggrandizement as against 
cooperation with our fellows. We have chosen the 
action of trying to draw life to us and make it minister 
to us, instead of the higher values of making our lives 
minister to life. So we have wrecked a beautiful 
world, and thrown the dust and smear and slime of our 
low choosing across the beautiful picture we have 
built of a great, fine human race and beautiful in- 
stitutions. 

If life seems to be empty, if it is not found to be 
full of great richness, if you cannot face the situation 
as it is, and find that the sum of life’s values makes a 
great magnificent total of wealth to you, it is because 
you are making wrong choices. 

There is a tiny stream on the hillside that starts 
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down toward the creek and river and irrigation ditch 
for living, refreshing service to a thousand farms. It 
hits a small boulder, and because of its little shift 
in direction goes over shining undrinking rocks and 
ends in a dirty stagnant pool. The direction of 
people’s choices toward lower, crasser things—seem- 
ingly insignificant—turns the stream of life, causes it to 
run over barren, slimy rocks and end in stagnant 
pools of disillusion and disappointment. 

Have as many values as possible of the things that 
are good. Do not carry the eggs of happiness all in 
one basket, thinking that happiness depends upon the 
preservation of any one value. There is a disease 
called hemiopia in which half of the field of vision is 
closed and one sees only part of that at which he looks. 
A man may be seen without head or feet, a train 
without a locomotive. Disasters come to people 
because of spiritual “‘hemiopia.’’ Looking at one 
section of life, and finding it blurred, they think there 
is an eclipse of everything that gives a light. 

Cultivate various phases of the personality. Be 
interested in having enough to eat and wear, interested 
in friends, have great ideals and convictions which 
pull on the heart—love a hundred simple things—keep 
available many values of life. 

Most important of all, and yet the simplest, is 
this suggestion: Immediately upon the destruction of 
any value of life, substitute another one for it. This 
is not the ordinary process. Immediately upon the de- 
struction of any value in life we usually sit down and 
wring our hands. We begin to weep or to rebel. We 
fasten our attention for weeks, maybe for years, upon 
that value which is gone. It is no help for anybody to 
say that that value is not gone, or that it did not 
amount to much. Life, like a thief in the night, steals 
into the chambers of the heart and carries away its 
precious jewels. But life also stands yet at the door 
and says, ‘“‘Let me come in and set this beautiful jewel 
in the place of the one that has been taken away.” 

President Glenn Frank tells of Ole Bull’s playing 
in an important concert when the A string of his 
violin snapped. Undaunted by an accident which 
would have delayed a lesser artist, the master im- 
mediately began transposing, and played the number 
through on three strings. At the coming of losses, 
we often feel that we cannot play the tune of life 
through on the strings that are left. But we can, and, 
to our surprise, often the melody is improved, and we 
go on joyously until another string takes the place of 
the one that was so good while we had it, but is now 
taken away. 

The substitution of other values for those de- 
stroyed is the method glimpsed in the homely injunc- 
tion, ““Don’t ery over spilt milk.” It is what we mean 
when we say, ‘“‘Weep not for the years that are gone.” 
Somewhere or other there is a worth-while value to 
substitute for the one that is lost. 

Durer, the German painter and engraver, had a 
very dear friend whose passion was to become a great 
painter. He put on a canvas the best work of which 
he was capable and showed it to Durer. ‘‘Here it is,”’ 
he said. ‘‘Will you look at it, and tell me if it has the 
spark of genius, something to bless the world, in color, 
line and form?” The artist looked it over, saw that it 
was crude, stiff, artificial, dead, and he said to his 


friend, “It isn’t your line, it isn’t your work, there is 9 
evidence of what I ought to see.”’ The man turng 
away from him in grief, bowed his head and clasp¢@ 
his hands. As he sat there in disappointment, tl 
painter cried, ‘Wait a minute, don’t move, hold 
hold it.’”’ He began to sketch and caught an int 
pretation of spirit and emotion that except for t] 
anguish of his friend never would have found its we 
toacanvas. There is always a value to be substitut 
for that which is gone. 
This is true of the superficial things, which do } 
much to destroy us, and of the losses that are in 
portant, but do not reach clear down to our souls; b 
it is also true of the great currents of disaster whid 
seem to carry everything away. It is true of eve} 
experience. 
In the last analysis, no one will find happiness 
a changing world unless he has found something t 
he knows he cannot lose, something he knows can 
be destroyed. Much of our problem can be solved 
choosing high values, by keeping alive to maijj 
interests and by transferring the allegiance of our é 
tention to other values. But another thing we neg] 
For true and reliable happiness, every person mvj 
build into his own philosophy some unshakable valu 
It is hard to find. We have to plow deep and sow t¢; 
seeds of thought and endeavor. But one ought | 
have confidence in something he knows cannot 
destroyed. | 
There are at least two unshakable values availall] 
to every person. Perhaps, like everything else wo 
while, it will mean a struggle to obtain them in thi 
fullness, but they are worth it. 
One of these resources which can be counted jf 
never to fail is emotional security, a sense of inr# 
worth great enough to fall back upon even if dri | 
in wildest defeat before the accumulating onslaught ! | 
misfortune. In estimating the effect upon her Illf 
of threatened disaster and experienced misfortuif 
I. A. R. Wylie exclaims, “‘Only one real disaster 
overwhelm me, the loss of my inner integrity—r) 
capacity to lose everything else and still lose nothil 
that really matters.” 
This sounds hard, even brutal, to a bruised hea 
Yet why should one crumple in the face of his af 
versity, and surrender himself to the forces whi 
have already robbed him of precious treasures? Sh 
he not, rather, look deep within to see if there is r 
something there to master circumstances and to revi 
its worth in the bankruptcy of outer life? 
candle throws its beams a long way in the heart off 
dark night. i 
One may be conscious of resources which no tuf 


i 


“A man can stand a lot as long as he can stand hii i 
self,” says Axel Munthe. ‘He can live without ho 
without friends, without books, even without music, 
long as he can listen to his own thoughts and to || 
singing of a bird outside his window and to the fq 
away voice of the sea.”’ 


fortunes of that stuff. H | 
Still another abiding resource may be found in 
unfailing confidence in life itself. In fact it is prd! 


ty 24, 193: 
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ly true that no one has a happiness upon which he 
j count unless its assets include a philosophy by 
fich one takes joy in counting upon the universe. 


#0 senses the sweep of purpose in the unfolding plan 
ythe ages and aligns himself with that movement, 
LY also be buttressed against all the storms of 
5 

A A group of small boys were marooned in a tiny, 
iiky cabin during a severe storm. After several 


' , 
gars of anxiety, they were huddled together in fright. 


) a knock on the door, all but one were in panic, for 
f r makes of every circumstance material for its own 
jding. The one boy went to the door and opened it 
y reveal his father standing there, “Oh,” cried the 
{injoy. “Itismy father; I knew he would come.” 
' There should be something like that in life for 
feryone. That scmething at the heart of the uni- 
se, that has planned and wrought the wonderful 
i-terns of existence and taught human hearts their 
ts of learning and love—that something should be to 
j men the presence to which open all the doors of ex- 
}rience so we can say, “It is my father, I knew he 


| Hans Christian Andersen was born in the little town of 
Pnse, not far from Copenhagen in Denmark. Tlis fame as a 
ter extended far beyond his national boundaries. No doubt 
iny who attend the great International Congress in Copenhagen this 
jamer will visit his birthplace. Even those who stay at home will 


interested in this article by the Unitarian minister at Copenhagen. 


tarians to know that Hans Christian Andersen, 
the famous fairy-tale writer, was a real Uni- 
| tarian in his beliefs. Perhaps it was from his 
her that he inherited the liberal point of view, for 


: In his biography, Andersen speaks thus of his 
cher: “It was not only plays and novels that my 
‘ther liked to read, but history and Holy Writ as 
J]. Whatever he read he meditated upon, but 
jnen he spoke to my mother about it, she did not 
derstand him, and consequently he became more 
'd more reserved. One day he closed the Bible with 
ese words: ‘Christ was a human being like you and 
2, but a very exceptional one indeed!’ My mother 
tis shocked and burst into tears. I was frightened 
id prayed to our Lord to forgive my father for his 
\rrible blasphemy. 
) “ “There is no other devil than the one we keep 
' our hearts,’ I heard my father say. I was afraid 
him and for his soul. I agreed with my mother 
id the female neighbors, that it must have been the 
{oi1 One himself, who visited my father one night to 


} 


ove his existence to him, for the next morning my 
\ther had three deep scratches on his arm—probably 
iused by a nail.” 

All this shows clearly the father’s liberal Unitarian 
leas. Later Hans himself came to share the same 
mvictions. A few passages from his diary will 
firow light on his religious thinking. 


would come.” In the storms which dismay us and 
threaten our destruction, in the darkness, the fear and 
the danger, we may be sure that the universe will not 
fail of its purposes. 

As we cultivate the highest values, as we keep 
ourselves interested in many phases of life, as we learn 
to substitute other values for that which we cannot 
have, we can go far into the realm of happiness and 
usefulness if also we can have an unshakable value in 
our own inner integrity, and have always as an un- 
disturbed resource our confidence in the universe and 
its unfailing purpose. 

The realization of the inexhaustible resources of 
true value opens the way for a true stabilization of 
personal worth. When life says, “This is the value you 
must give up today,” we know the answer: ‘‘Very well; 
all my life I have been putting by one value to choose 
another. If this is what I must put by today, very 
well. I shall keep the unshakable values and, in place 
of those taken away, I shall set the finest, the highest, 
the greatest value I can find.” And the joy of it 
all is this: Nine times out of ten, when the soul makes 
that answer to its losses, life steals into the heart and 
sets up a value greater than the one it took away! 


Hans Christian Andersen 
Thorvald Kierkegaard 


June 14, 1870. I had a prolonged and unpleasant dispute 
this evening with three ladies about Christ and religion. I said 
that the teaching of Christ was from God and a blessing, but 
that while the birth and family relations of Jesus were interesting 
to me, they were of no importance. Then the storm broke loose. 
They told me that the teaching of Christ was of no consequence 
at all, if his birth and death were left out; that his birth and 
death were necessary to confirm his authority; that I was not a 
Christian, since I did not believe in the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. I replied that I believed in them as aspects of God, but 
not as separate individuals, as bodily persons. They gave me 
up. 

October 6, 1871. This evening at home, I happened to speak 
about God and Christ and Mary, the mother, and to explain my 
convictions and my warm religious faith. Miss K— exclaimed: 
“Dear me, but you must be a Jew.’”’ Later, when I asserted my 
love and admiration and thanktulness for the human Christ, 
who as a man might influence me to imitate him, she burst into 
tears and fled from the room. There was quite a scene. I felt 
sorry that I had hurt someone, and later I tried to smooth things 
out and seemed to sueceed in doing so. I said: “A father gives 
a precious ring to his daughters. One of them is assured of its 
genuineness. It does not enter into her mind to question it. 
She is happy in her blind faith. The other wants to know with 
certainty. She takes the ring to the experts, who test it and 
prove its worth. Likewise I feel assured that what Christ has 
taught us comes from God?” 


Hans Christian Andersen more than once visited 
Charles Dickens in England, and probably the free 
religious opinions of Dickens had some influence upon 
the beliefs of the Danish writer. Dickens wrote 
a very free catechism for his grandchildren. 

T need not remind you how wisely and simply 
Hans Christian Andersen has preached to the whole 
world in his fairytales. The good and the true and 
the beautiful are everywhere emphasized in his poems 
and in his stories. We may well be proud of this 
Danish representative of the faith that is in us. 
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The Preacher’s Partners 
Sir John Adams 


a must remember that their life’s work is a 


ah) REACHERS, like all other public speakers, 
Pp partnership, that their vocation is a bi-polar 


BS 
hearer-pole: the pulpit and the pew must each do its 


one. There is the preacher-pole and the 
work if the sermon is to be a success. Students at the 
training colleges are taught that the difference be- 
tween teaching and lecturing comes in just here. They 
are told that in teaching there is open give-and-take, 
teacher and pupil each doing his part. Their work is 
bi-polar: there is the teacher-pole and the pupil-pole. 
In lecturing or preaching, on the other hand, it is 
maintained that there is only one active pole: the 
speaker does all the work. Accordingly, preaching 
may be said to be uni-polar. But when we look farther 
into the matter, we find that this distinction cannot 
be maintained. 

In a sermon that is really a sermon the work is 
divided between the preacher and the congregation. 
One is tempted to say “equally divided,” but this 
would not be quite true. Physically, no doubt, the 
preacher is more active than his hearers, but mentally 
and spiritually the two poles are actively at work. 
Indeed, on the purely mental plane, it may be reason- 
ably maintained that the pew has harder work than the 
pulpit. For the congregation comes there, without 
any special preparation, to deal with the subject the 
preacher has chosen. He knows the line he has made 
up his mind to follow, the arguments he is going to use, 
the conclusions he is going to draw. They know none 
of these things, and, accordingly, must be on the alert 
to catch each of his points, and be prepared to fol- 
low, more or less critically, the development of his 
thought. 

The idea that the congregation is playing a pas- 
sive part is strengthened by the common belief that 
hearing is a passive process. There is some justifica- 
tion for this general impression. When we use the 
familiar expression, ““He that hath ears to hear, let 
him hear,” there is the suggestion that the hearing lies 
in the choice of the pew. But the demand for the 
congregation’s attention is stronger than the word 
hear usually suggests. This word is really limited to 
the physiological process of exercising the sense of 
hearing. It usually implies no effort. When at a 
political meeting a man shouts ‘“‘Hear, hear!’ he does 
suggest a certain element of command. But this is 
unusual. In ordinary life we hear without making 
any special effort, and indeed, under certain circum- 
stances, we have to make a positive effort not to hear 
things that we feel we ought not to hear. 

There is a convenient word that does imply effort 
in this direction. When we listen we deliberately put 
ourselves in a position to hear certain sounds and to 
interpret them. A cat at a mouse-hole, and the in- 
telligent occupant of a pew at sermon time, are both 
listening. If a brass band passes a church while 
the sermon is going on, the congregation all hear it, 
but most of them will pay the preacher the compli- 
ment of listening to him. That the two words are far 
from synonymous may be seen from the fact that one 


can hear without listening, and listen without heari 
anything. || 
The amount of effort varies according to th 


|| | 


sermon there is a sort of rhythm of attention, a mal 
or less regular rise and fall of attention. There is : 

alternation of two beats—an intensive beat andi} 
diffused one. Now the attention is concentrated oni 
narrow area, and again it is scattered over a wide on 
When this is pointed out to people, they are incling 
to agree, but are apt to come to the erroneous co 

clusion that the intensive beat is the important on} 
and the diffused beat more or less negligible. Thi 
watch a painter, for example, working close to his eas# 
using his smallest brush. “Ah,” they say. ‘Good maj 
He is working for his living.” By and by he ste 
back from his easel and takes a general look at th 
picture, maybe scratching his nose the while with ty 
butt of his brush, and the watcher thinks, ““Now he¥ 
loafing,’ but is kind enough to add, to himself, “Aft 
all, the man cannot be working all the time; he nee 
a rest now and again.”’ i | 

In truth the painter is doing as good work at tif 
distant range as at the close. When he stands basf 
he is at his diffused beat, but this is as important Ii 
the picture as is the intensive beat when he is workii 
out some of the delicate details. 

The sermon must naturally take account of t 
rhythm. The preacher cannot be on the heights df 
the time; there must be periods in the plain. The lif 
teners must have their times at low levels, which do 
not mean that anything amiss is happening to tl 
natural development of the plan of the sermon. Thi 
is going on all the time, and the diffusion-beats suppf 
just the necessary opportunities for the listeners i 
let their minds play around the whole subject, and jf 
in the elements into their proper places. | 

If the preacher accepts the challenge to put hi ‘I 
self into the place of his listeners—and unless he cl 
do this his chance of success is small—he is natural 
on the lookout for some sort of test, to estimate tit 
success of his congregation in listening. Now a useffil 
test that each listener may apply to his own case il 
How far can I project myself into this sermon that i 
developing before me? How far can I anticipait 
what is coming? For some years I conducted a cla H 
at the University of London for the training of youn 
lecturers. When I used to suggest this test for liste# 
ing, these young people received it with gloom. Thel 
view obviously was that nobody in their audiencl§ 
was likely to anticipate what they were going to salt 
They regarded the plan as a reflection on their ori} 
inality. They did not see that in a well-organized a¢ 
dress it is a merit, not a defect, when the audience } 
able to make a successful guess at what is cominl 
My students did not realize what we all know, that |} 
reading aloud the eye is usually far ahead of the woud 
we are at any moment uttering; that a player’s eye {§ 
usually bars ahead of the note he is at a given mome t 
producing on his instrument. 

What these young lecturers were thinking abot 


| 


1 


i 
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ably moving along in the dark, only to have the 
jition flashed upon them at the end. There is room 
this sort of address and an occasional relief, and it 
is not in any way interfere with the ‘‘projection”’ 
i of the audience. They are thinking ahead the 
le time, and suggesting to themselves all manner of 
itions, each of their mistakes serving to heighten 
effect of the unexpected conclusion to which the 
jument leads. 

{ But while such diversions are permissible, and even 
niseworthy, the preacher will be well advised who 


jps his discourses on a level at which it is possible 
' his listeners to anticipate his general line of thought. 


jlong as the great majority of the congregation can 
dject themselves just a little way ahead of the 
ot the preacher has reached at any given moment 
nis sermon, there is assurance of the possibility of 


VE 


MOUNTAIN CLIMBING 

| Williarn W. Locke 

4 soon as I had caught my breath and felt the mountain air 
*rain a tingling in my blood, arising from my rest 

{ on a welcome rock, I looked above the jagged crest 

» peaks unscalable, the awful heights of sheer despair. 

‘ow I have had enough, more than enough.” While seated 
there 

Hais was my thought. 
j test 

Hy power to climb to heights more dangerous on which no quest 
flan fully compensate for all I risk and rashly dare?” 

H2t from a mountain peak a challenge came to rise and climb. 
Yor what,” I asked, “among those crags is there a human need 
hat fertile fields and prosperous factories do not supply?” 

tom those eternal hills came answer, “Not in space or time 
nall man be’satisfied; yet for each step in thought or deed 

‘lo rise above the easy world, strength cometh from on high.” 


‘Here is content, why put to further 


Knee OF 


HYMN BEFORE COUNCIL 
Rosalie E. Hickler 


Bread we broke in isolation 

Break we now in open trust, 
Nation willingly with nation 
Sharing even to the crust. 

We go hungry on the morrow 

If our brothers are not fed. 

Faith, for lack of which we sorrow, 
Give us all our daily bread. 


Needs avowed in secret hearing 
When our fathers fashioned laws 
Let us utter with unfearing 

Candor of a common cause. 
Honest words are the good leaven 
Leavening friendship old and wise. 
Hope by which we conquer heaven 
Wean us from the ancient lies. 


Atter anger and long striving 
Sit we quiet and be taught. | 
In no web of dark contriving 
Will the proud white bird be caught. 


RSE 


an intelligent partnership between pulpit and pew. 
We are all familiar with the advice of the English 
bishop to his young curates: “Tell your congregation 
what you are going to say; say it; then tell them you 
have said it.” Excellent advice in dealing with an 
unintelligent church membership; but it is certainly 
inapplicable in dealing with a congregation of average 
ability, and is out of the question when the preacher 
aims at the partnership with which we are here con- 
cerned. 

A great deal has been said about the danger 
of “speaking over the heads” of the congregation, 
and nearly as much about the error of talking down to 
them. The difficulty is to be met by establishing a 
genial give-and-take between the two positions. 
Above all, there must be elasticity in the preacher’s 
attitude as he approaches either extreme. The im- 
portant point is to keep in view throughout this idea 
of partnership. The preacher who cooperates with his 
congregation is in little danger of going astray. 


When it shadows earth, low-winging 
In the solemn council hour, 
Love, the echo of its singing, 
Thine the kingdom and the power. 


Amen. 
* * * 


BENEDICTION 
Edwin M. Slocombe 
Peace I leave with thee. 
My peace I give unto thee. . 
Beyond thy understanding, 
Thy restlessness commanding, 
As in my presence standing. 


Peace I leave with thee. 

My peace I give unto thee. 
When thou, most deeply needing, 
My voice sincerely heeding, 

Dost seek alone my leading. 


Peace I leave with thee. 

My peace I give unto thee. 
But not by my devising. 

In thine own heart uprising— 
God’s gift to thee, surprising. 


* * * 


FOG 
Roberta Delight Lewis 
The tog makes my world small. 
The things that yesterday were plain, 
I cannot see at all. 


She creeps with quiet step and sly 
To hide from view the road, 
The hedge, the trees, and sky. 


It matters not how fast I go; 
She follows close and draws 
Her filmy veil around me, so. 


T wonder if it would be tair, 
Because I cannot see, 
To say my world’s not there. 
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SOCIAL WORK AND ORGANIZED RELIGION 


HE church, as a place for worship, for religious 
Ap expression and meditation, is but half a church 
unless it fulfills its purposes and energizes its 
ideals by the actual active application of its Christian 
teachings. Jesus didn’t preach only; he didn’t allow 
his disciples to listen only. He went about doing 
good; he ministered unto his people; he sent his fol- 
lowers upon errands of mercy. The early exponents of 
his gospel exhorted men to liveit. ‘‘Be ye doers of the 
Word and not hearers only.” ‘Faith if it hath not 
works is dead, being alone.” 

The church throughout the ages has made 
progress by what it has done for mankind rather than 
by what it has preached to that limited section of the 
community which its spoken and written word has 
been able to reach. In the Rome of the first century it 
was the conduct of the Christians that impressed those 
about them quite as much as did the teachings of the 
Christian spokesmen. So in the world of the twen- 
tieth century, Christianity is tested by its accom- 
plishments and its failures rather than by its doc- 
trines and its devotional utterances. The essential 
distinction between it and other religions is the fact 
that action for the welfare of mankind is its cardinal 
principle. Other religions have teachings not very 
different from ours and devotional observances which 
to their votaries are even more emotionally expressive 
and, for all we can see, more satisfying. But in no 
other do we find man serving fellowman as part of 
what his religion calls upon him to do. 

Social work, or social service, is the name which 
has been used lately to identify this aspect of our re- 
ligious life in its more highly organized form. This 


j 
organizing has in some measure divorced froy 
church that which the church has a right to cl jd 
primarily its own. This divorce has been due t)j) 
church’s own failure to keep pace, in its own filha 
applied religion, with the galloping needs of life i}p) 
bewildering age of the last fifty years. Unles}k 
partnership can be restored, the church is the cay 
loser. |) 

Social betterment will go ahead alone |} 
must. 
with it. 1 
as the church needs the vital stimulation which aff 
service brings to passive teachings and devotions. ( 
need is great for each church in its own commun} 
perfect its own means for social studies and activ 
The need is equally great for our Free Church Fem 
ship to strengthen and emphasize the importan}® 
its central social-service office and to make it a 
ing house to aid all churches in their efforts td 
into operation understandingly their own sel® 
plans. . | 

It is not the function of any church to revisy 
social order of the world. It is the function of 
church to aid its own members in their efforts }} 
live each his own life that singly and collectivelz}f 
work of Christianity may be done. Hence the chi 
is half dead if it fails to organize for social- se 
work at least as effectively as it organizes for its} 
vices of worship, religious and ethical, and fon 
votional expression. In stressing the one it is} 
necessary to belittle the other. Both, that the ¢c 
may be fully rounded and may achieve its high|}} 
poses to the glory of its principles and ideals, mu 
given equal place in all its undertakings. 

The reason why the church’s teachings have ri 
so little headway in the modern world, and wh \} 
see men and nations controlled by greed and 
interest, is because the rapid expansion of the acti 
of life, since the harnessing of electricity and itd} 
plication in ever widening fields, has left the chure ! | 
aware that it must be up and doing if it wished til 
tain its place in man’s engrossing world; has left i ! 
aware that the old ways of practicing Christiail 
would no longer do in the complex living condi 
that are swirling around it. So it has sat down 

} 


| 
| 


scolded people for not coming to church, insteal 


rousing itself into an active, virile agent to help 
live. | 


If every church throughout Christendom ¢| 

be as successful in carrying its life into its comm i 
as it is in expounding its doctrines to those who) 
come to listen, there would be a quick end to the sa 
ills we suffer. We may not succeed all at once, 
let us begin at once an eager, even an aggressive G 
paign to catch up with the need of our time for’ 
application of our Christian ideals to the conditior# 
everyday life in our very midst. | 
John Burnet Nash. | 


h 


* * 


THE MODERN TRIBALISM 

HE present intensification of nationalism is|f 
coming a modern tribalism the world o 

Kach modern tribe is recoiling into its own ¢ 
sufficiency, walling itself in about its own market 
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‘3 own culture. People, but not goods, pass across 
Yundaries. It is the result of fear and of economic 
|ssperation, but it is fast becoming a stupid situation. 
)mething quite different was expected after the great 
ar. 

There was a time when we heard much of the 
\lidarity of nations and of the international mind, but 
Ww long it is since we have heard anything further 
tee them! A tribal economy and a tribal religion 
‘we drawn the world’s people away from these noble 
id prophetic conceptions. 

} Nationalism has contributed much to the culture 
| modern civilization, but in its intensified form it 
a the spiritual impulse of a tribal religion, “to 
‘jose gods,” says John Herman Randall, Jr., “men 
we supreme allegiance. Nationalism is almost the 
i) idea for which the masses of men will still die.” 
‘\aere was much that was good in the tribal religion of 
‘e Old Testament, but the great prophets revealed its 
‘rrowness. It is just as narrow today. It is self- 
atered and self-glorifying. It confronts the world 
jth distrust. It feels no sympathetic interest in 
y other people. It is infested with prejudices. It 
‘spires in people nothing but ambition for self-ag- 
‘;ndizement. It interprets security in terms of a 
‘mination over all others. It is supremely egotistical, 
‘erefore a menace to the peace of the world. Each 
ition going the way of its own sacred egotism, is 
jund to clash sooner or later with other sacred 
votisms. 

{ Because modern tribalism is the greatest hin- 
‘jance to the economic and cultural recovery of the 
‘brid, we must begin now to stop its growth in our 
jn country. It is a reversion to the primitive mind. 
4hen a message can be sent around the world in a 
vh of a second, it is no longer a world in which 
i perpetuate tribalism. In a fifth-of-a-second world 
) really live next door to everybody. Therefore we 
jist clarify our judgments about one another and 
‘ot out our prejudices. We are now in a narrow- 
inded modd, and the sooner we get over it and help 
;> world to get over it, the more peace and happiness 
ere will be. 

The solidarity of nations is an unescapable 
iicessity. The international mind is essential to 
#dern peoples. We must return to them. We ac- 
jally have a citizenship in the world and we cannot 
iore it nor escape its responsibilities. We must 
fulize how much richer we are for its privileges. It is 
} economic and cultural necessity that we stop 
\rinking into our own shell. The actual area from 
dich we draw life is world-wide. That is a fact of 
lily experience, from the cup of coffee in the morning 
4the return home at night on rubber tires. 

) It is incredible but true that we must begin all 
jer again to talk world peace, to organize peace 
‘yvements and to proclaim all the old arguments, to 
inpaign for the World Court, to encourage every 
|ssible international association and to pledge alleg- 
hice to all the international devices to keep the peace. 
/nerica is in the best position of any nation to extend 
jnand in business and cultural comradeship to the 
{t of the world. The rest of the world will respond 
jit. 


Y 
0 
y 
l 
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Minot Simons. 


THE AVENUE OF SOCIAL PROGRESS 
T° this day of conflicting motives and compelling 

propaganda, sometimes masquerading rather 

subtly under the name of education, the thought- 
ful man or woman who takes his social responsibility 
seriously wonders how he can determine, amidst all 
this confusion, what direction he would like to help 
society take. Should it be towards communism, fas- 
cism, “stand-patism,” patched-up capitalism, social- 
ism, a synthesis of two or more of these, or something 
else still unconsidered? 

Is social progress to be crushed in the melee, or 
is there a force available which can be effective quickly 
enough and extensively enough so that these chaotic 
times, with their unmeasured human suffering, will be 
but the growing pains of a developing and improving 
society rather than the death pangs of civilization? 

The answer is to be decided by the adults of this 
generation. Evolution guarantees change only; it 
does not necessarily mean improvement. 

There certainly is not time to leave it to our chil- 
dren, as too often we have done in the past. Weadults 
excuse ourselves by saying, “Things are pretty bad, 
but we will see to it that our children have the best 
possible education, and then they will solve all these 
troublesome problems.”’ 

Unfortunately, this plan does not work. The 
affairs of the world are in the hands of the adults, and 
if they fail to accept their responsibilities in their own 
time, they are failing their own generation as well as 
that of their children. They are handing on a heritage 
less adequate to the needs of society than the one they 
received, because they have not helped to improve and 
adapt it to the demands of a constantly changing 
age. 

The men and women of today have within their 
reach the means of shaping a finer social order; this 
most important tool for human progress is adult edu- 
cation. Society must be refined and improved through 
the constant development of the individuals who make 
it up. We need the application of tolerance, accurate 
information, and a scientific attitude toward all our 
social problems; we need a new social morality which 
can come only through spiritual and _ intellectual 
growth. 

The person whose mental development has 
stopped, even for one year, is a drag on society, for he 
is either trying to adapt himself to new conditions 
with outworn ideas and information, or else he has 
given up altogether and put his responsibilities on the 
rest of society. In either case he is pulling against 
progress rather than helping mankind to go forward. 

Religious education, as a phase of adult education, 
has an important task in making evident the obliga- 
tion of every adult to bring constantly as much in- 
telligence, understanding, and knowledge as possible 
to bear on the complex problems about us. 

If all the men and women who want civilization 
to move forward see to it that their own adult educa- 
tion continues without ceasing, and they apply the 
knowledge thus gained to life about them, history in 
due time will record the fact that our generation was 
not found wanting when civilization hung in the 
balance. 

Kirtley F. Mather. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


RELIGION IN THE NEW ERA 


The New Era in Religious Education. 
By Angus H. MacLean. Boston: The 
Beacon Press. 270 pp. $2.00. 


In a single volume, Dr. MacLean, pro- 
fessor of religious education at St. Law- 
rence University, has provided a handbook 
of practical suggestions for those engaged 
in the task of teaching religion, and also 
has presented an excellent discussion of 
the leading issues confronting the religious 
educator. Instead of advising what should 
be taught by the limited method of sug- 
gesting the best available material, Dr. 
MacLean guides the reader in considera- 
tions of the vital problems of teaching as 
they have bearing upon the growth of the 
individual and upon the development of 
his ability to meet successfully the prob- 
lems of social relationships. Through this 
process not only are the good features and 
limitations of particular materials shown, 
but the reader is trained in a process of 
evaluation of teaching which reaches be- 
yond a single unit in a program. 

The teaching of religion, particularly as 
it applies to those who are assisting in the 
guidance of children and youth, is consid- 
ered in terms of seven major fields of ex- 
ploration: Studying Personal Relations, 
Measuring Society, Re-living History, 
Finding Great Companions, Sharing in 
Imaginative Experiences, Exploring Na- 
ture, and Growing in Faith. In the ex- 
amination of each field the primary concern 
is in the needs of the child in terms of his 
ability to meet the demands of the present- 
day world. In following this criterion 
traditional practices in the selection and 
presentation of teaching materials are 
analyzed, the customary expectaticns as 
to outcomes from the various procedures 
are critically evaluated, and the place of 
the religious institution as a factor in 
promoting adeauate growth is examined. 
An excellent feature of this part of the 
book is that it is not a dry cataloguing of 
the different materials according to some 
arbitrary standard of measurement, but a 
stimulating discussion of the infiuence of 
books, equipment, methods and leadership 
upon growing children. The discussions 
are not only of a nature which the teacher 
in a church school will understand, but are 
such as will motivate the teacher by re- 
vealing the importance of his share in the 
teaching process. 

The function of religion as viewed by Dr. 
MacLean is to aid man in the solution of 
the problems which arise in human re- 
lationships. ‘Whatever else religion does, 
it must teach man how to contend with 
his difficulties.’ Religion belongs in the 
midst of the struggle for a successful life, 
and the fear of the author is that it will 
be removed from the places where man 


meets his real problems and confined to 
relatively unimportant areas. ‘There is 
only one danger confronting organized re- 
ligion, and that is that it will continue to 
be so hedged about and circumscribed by 
ancient sanctities that it cannot function 
in helping men in the contingencies of life.” 

Dr. MacLean creates interest at every 
point by being unsparing in his criticism 
of the present conditions in religious in- 
stitutions. In discussing the place of the 
school of religion, its equipment, and its 
program, some may feel that he has been 
much more concerned in pointing out the 
limitations of the church than in showing 
its possibilities, and that he has leaped 
with too great enthusiasm into supporting 
programs and agencies which are still un- 
tried and which may break and crumble 
when subjected to the same pressure which 
has been directed against the church as a 
religious institution. But whatever may 
be the reaction of the reader, he will find 
himself rethinking the meaning of religious 
education and re-examining the practices 
which are going on about him. 

The book should attract readers whose 
primary interests are in many fields. 
Parents, who need to understand children; 
ministers, who want to know how to de- 
velop the most effective type of religious 
institution; laymen, who plan and manage 
the affairs of churches; professional workers 
and teachers, who are interested directly 
in methods of learning; and general 
readers, who desire a stimulating account 
of modern education, will find this book an 
unusual contribution which departs from 
the traditional in the discussion of re- 
ligious living. 

John M. Ratcliff. 


“KENILWORTH” DRAMATIZED 


Amy Robsart: A Drama in Five 
Acts. By Victor Hugo. Translated by 
Ethel Turner Blair and Evelyn Blair. Boston: 
The Christopher Publishing House. 141 pp. 
PieeOs 


“Amy Robsart” is Sir Walter Scott’s 
“Kenilworth” made into a play by Victor 
Hugo. Quaint to us are the numbers of 
scenes into which each of the five acts is 
divided, and the frequent use of “asides.’’ 
“Amy Robsart’’ is a tragedy. However, 
the tragedy is constantly being relieved by 
unexpected appearances and remarks of 
Flibbertigibbet. The failure of the play 
when it was presented in 1828 appears 
to have been due more to the prejudices 
of the play-going publie than to the limi- 
tations of Victor Hugo’s work itself. The 
play is interesting to read and might be 
worth presenting today. The style of the 
translation is excellent, though the type- 
page suffers from careless correction. 

Vineent B. Silliman. 
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THE WORLD COURT TODA 


The World Court 1921-1934. 
Manley O. Hudson. Boston: World 
Pouiaies: 802 pp. $2.50. 


prepared. The very fact that four edijj 
have been necessary in a comparati 
short period of time is proof in itself] | 
the Court i isa living organism. | 


portant. The history of “thé Cou 
followed by abstracts of all its impos 
judgments and orders and advisory q 
ions. These in turn are supplemente'} 
the complete texts of the important | 
instruments relating to the Court, | 
finally, most important of all for Amp 
cans, there is an adequately docum 
index of the steps taken toward pro | 
participation in the Court by the U 
States. The book contains an excel 
index, which increases 


ea 
I 


its value. | 
American is better qualified to write o7| 
World Court than is Professor Hudson 
in this handbook he has prepared fo 
use of the student a mine of readily 
cessible information. 


Robert C. Deati 


* * 
CHRISTIANITY EACES THE EAl 


World Tides in the Far East. 
Basil Mathews. New York: Friena 
Press. 184 pp. $1.00. 

The author sees an astonishing ty 
formation occurring in the Far If 
This transformation, he says, “is dt 
three tidal movements which fill not | 
Asia but the world with the tumult of 
conflicting waves. The first is the insig 
driving, domineering, flow of Wed 
civilization. The second tide is si 
forward by a volcanic upheaval of nati 
self-determination; and the third tid] 
formed by the oceanic currents of Bol 
vism. The fact that these three tides af 
in a maelstrom of tormented foam irjj 
Far East is the reason why it has | 
become and is destined to remain a fi} 
of the world’s intense interest.’ | 

The author can see no escape from 5 | 
chaos and ruin as the result of these fq 
now operating in the world. By | 
tinuing on present lines, catastroplif 
inevitable. He suggests no political olf 
cial program to deliver the world. | 
asks, ‘‘What can we do to be saved?” 
finds only one remedy, that mankinds | 
become devotedly Christian, that its 4 
make Christ the Lord of life. ‘““The 
tian life is, above all, a personal relay 
ship ... . that does, in fact, trans 
men.” “‘The changed individual is: 
essential necessity in the architecture} 
new world order.” But the capita 
and nationalism which the author} 
nounces are sustained by millions of 
inal Christians. If these are all tal 
transformed into spiritual Chris 
governed by the teachings of Jesus, b 
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)} world can be saved, the author’s 
iedy is a mere vision of a distant utopia. 
‘his little book contains a brief and 
sresting account of the ancient cultures 
}China and Japan, and describes the 
dern secular forces which are dashing 


lermining their very foundations. 

he author then turns to the growth 
activities of Christianity in China 
_Japan, and finds in the self-sacrificing 
otion of native Christians the true 
‘ees of social salvation. But when one 
‘{siders the comparative smallness of 
‘jse Christian communities, it seems a 
a hope to expect that they will save 
i\iety if social ruin is really imminent. 
; society manages to survive its threat- 
ng perils, through political and economic 
)rms and adaptations, then the growth 
i) hristianity in the Far East will prob- 
W wield a beneficent influence in the 
“sher development of Eastern Asiatic 
jety. But if the emergency is as press- 
»as the author appears to believe, it 
ms doubtful whether Christianity can 
le the day. 


) 


Eredefie J. Gauld. 


FREE TRADE AGAIN 


j\3overnment Intervention in Trade. 
}) Gilbert Beard. Manchester, England: 
‘yn Heywood, Lid. 66 pp. 1s. 

Vor elderly gentlemen in the habit of 
Hhering on dull afternoons in their club 
ih six or more of like minds, roundly to 
demn conditions as they are and to 
Wffer abundant testimony in support of 
#ir views, this book would be a delight. 
qhas the fine old homiletical value of 
} firming opponents in their opinions. 
seems almost to have recorded the con- 
Tsations of such a group. At one point 
{vould grievé a group of Americans who 
§ the most part would be sturdy protec- 
Hiists, while the author is as sturdy a free- 
Gde advocate. It would enliven the dis- 
{sions at the club—a little. 

Walter F. Greenman. 


‘ETS PICKETT ON TEMPERANCE 


jfemperance and the Changing Liq- 
¢r Situation. By Deets Pickett. New 
irk: The Methodist Book Concern. 176 pp. 


This little book should be read by | legis- 
jrs, governmental officers, judges, and 
dughtful people, throughout this country. 
ith the repeal of the eighteenth amend- 
Int the liquor problem is put up squarely 
\the states. The Canadian system is not 
Hisfactory, consumption of intoxicating 
dors is increasing under it. The Swedish 
+d system is not advisable for us. The 
tish system of repression and taxation 
better. We do not want either the 
iJeral Government or the states to en- 
} ise in the manufacture and dispensing of 
faor. The alliance of liquor and politics, 
Ithe saloon days, showed the folly there. 


A system of control should be worked out 
which would not involve the return of the 
saloon, in any form, there should be pro- 
hibition of advertising, a minimum of 
liquor, only in wet territory, full protec- 
tion ot all dry territory, state or municipal, 
and education for temperance everywhere. 

The author goes further, as most of the 
drys do. And he has the findings of science 
back of his appeal for abstinence. If 
young people would read this book and 
ponder the views of Dr. Wiley, and the 
tests of Dr. Walter R. Miles, Dr. F. G. 
Benedict, and the other experts, they 
would appreciate that alcohol is not a food, 
not a true stimulant, but a habit-forming 
narcotic drug, which, even in moderate 
doses, impairs human efficiency, and they 
would do well to let it alone. Without 
alcohol, youth can solve most of the world’s 
problems. Abraham Lincoln was right 
when he said that liquor might have de- 
fenders but no defence. 

Henry R. Scott. 
* cd 


IMPROVING WHAT WE HAVE 


Teaching Religion Today. By George 
H. Betis) New York: The Abingdon Press. 
268 pp. $1.25. 


This book is another important addi- 
tion to the series, ‘‘Guides to Christian 
Leadership,” edited by Paul H. Vieth. 
No one could qualify better than Dr. Betts, 
head of the department of education in 
Northwestern University, for writing the 
volume on teaching. His place of leader- 
ship in both public and religious education, 
as well as his many widely read books in the 
field, guarantees a work of high quality and 
usefulness. In answering the question, 
Why teach religion? Dr. Betts presents 
eight primary needs which are met by edu- 
cation through Christian teaching: for 
assurance, for consolation, for courage, for 
ideal values, for enrichment of personality, 
for control over conduct and character, for 
beauty, and for brotherhood. 

The constant emphasis of the author is 
to evaluate teaching in terms of the changes 
brought about in the lives of the learners. 
The two chapters, “Teaching That Takes 
Hold upon Life’ and ‘‘The Curriculum 
as Living Experience,’ are particularly 
helpful in showing the value of this em- 
phasis and in demonstrating the use of new 
methods. The inclusion of chapters on 
“God in Our Teaching” and “Jesus in Our 
Teaching” indicates the author’s convic- 
tion of the importance of these phases of 
religion. While decidedly liberal in his 
point of view, he reminds the reader at 
every turn that, while religious education 
must not cling to traditional and outworn 
concepts and methods, it must not move 
so rapidly as to cut loose from one found- 
ation before resting securely upon another. 
The need in teaching religion today, there- 
fore, as viewed by the author, is not so 
much in seeking something entirely new 
as in improving what we have. 

John M. Ratcliff. 
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THE THIRD MILLENNIUM 


A History of Jewish Literature. 
From the Close of the Bible to Our Own Days. 
By Meyer Waxman. Vol. II. New York: 
Bloch Publishing Company. 698 pp. $4.00. 


Three years ago, Dr. Meyer Waxman 
gave us the first volume of his “History of 
Jewish Literature,’ covering the literary 
expression of Israel from the close of the 
Bible to the end of the twelfth century. 
Now he releases the second volume, 
covering a period of some six hundred 
years, and bringing the history of Jewish 
literature to the middle of the eighteenth 
century. A third volume, completing the 
history, is being written. 

It is a colossal undertaking. The sweep 
of the whole history is enormous; it covers, 
from the standpoint of time, ‘‘more than 
one-half of the time of civilized human- 
ity,” and, in space, more than one halt of 
the globe. It is expressed in many lan- 
guages: Hebrew, of course, and Aramaic, 
Greek, Latin, Arabic, in every European 
tongue and in many dialects. It covers 
law and legend, Bible and Talmud exe- 
gesis and poetry, philosophy and romance, 
science and folk-lore, history and mysticism. 
One cannot turn the pages of this history 
without being amazed at the love and labor, 
the erudition and the skill, of the author. 

In method, the author treats various 
branches of Jewish literature separately, 
rather than in chronologic arrangement. 
That enables him to present the subject- 
matter organically and delineate its dis- 
tinective pattern. The volumes are not 
technical to the point where the average 
intelligent reader cannot follow easily; they 
are not freighted with many notes and are 
free of mooted issues of purely academic 
interest. All foreign terms are trans- 
literated. A good bibliography supple- 
ments each chapter, so that the more 
serious student may follow up the sub- 
ject of his interest for himself. The dic- 
tion is clear and straightforward. 

The author is painfully aware that, in 
his words, ‘‘knowledge of Jewish literature, 
of its ideas and ideals, of its views of life 
and human conduct, is comparatively 
scant even in the higher intellectual circles. 
This is true not only of non-Jews in- 
terested in matters Jewish, but of Jews as 
well.” To repair this breach he has set 
his hand to this enormous undertaking, 
and has succeeded admirably. The book 
lays bare the great masterpieces of Jewish 
creation to the lay reader, and reveals the 
uninterrupted process of literary creation 
in Israel. No one who has examined these 
two volumes will retain the unforgivable 
superstition that Jewish literary creation 
stopped with the Bible. 

The two volumes, and the third, which 
we hope will appear shortly, deserve an 
honored place on every reference shelf in 
every library, in every rabbi’s and minis- 
ter’s study, and a hearing before every 
literary group. 

Beryl D. Cohon. 
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Letters to the Editor 


The Administrative Council Replies 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

The officers of the American Unitarian 
Association welcome criticism. It is a 
needed check upon methods and policies 
which must sometimes be faulty or mis- 
taken. Yet they have read with some sur- 
prise the letter in The Christian Register of 
May 17 by Kenneth McDougall and the 
editorial comment upon it by Dr. Vivian 
T. Pomeroy, quoted in full in The Boston 
Transcript. 

The surprise has arisen from the fact 
that while the letter was directly solicited 
by the Editor of The Register and when 
received was submitted to Dr. Pomeroy 
for editorial comment, the first intima- 
tion which the officers of the Associa- 
tion had of its existence came with the ap- 
pearance of reporters from The Boston 
Transcript and The Boston Herald, with 
queries as to what the Association officers 
had to say regarding a letter which they 
had not yet had an opportunity to read. 
The officers of the Association believe that 
this method of attack is not in the spirit 
of tair play or denominational harmony. 
They should have had the same oppor- 
tunity that Dr. Pomeroy received to com- 
ment upon the letter in the same issue, to 
correct misstatements and to answer criti- 
cisms, if answer could be made. 

The officers of the Association commend 
Mr. McDougall for his courage and direct- 
ness. Where criticism exists it should be 
uttered. There is undoubtedly a caution 
that comes from long service in denomi- 
national office, which needs to be corrected 
by the courage that just as naturally arises 
from absence of responsibility and freedom 
for critical appraisals. Caution must be 
combined with courage. 

The officers of the Association believe 
with Mr. McDougall in the great value of 
recurrent appraisals of their work by lay 
and clerical leaders not in the employ of 
the Association. Such a Commission on 
Survey appointed by the Association was 
busy from 1926 to 1928 studying the con- 
dition of the churches and their organiza- 
tions with a view to suggesting and recom- 
mending needed changes and improve- 
ments. In 1928 another Committee on 
Comparative Values was authorized by 
the directors, to consider the relative 
values of our activities and report to the 
board. In 1931 a Committee on Policy to 
be pursued by the Association was set up 
for a similar purpose. Indeed, the steady 
direction of the work of the Association is 
in Just such a group of lay leaders as Mr. 
McDougall advocates, duly appointed by 
the delegates of our churches, widely scat- 
tered and representative, and regularly 


renewed year after year by a fixed rotation 
in office. This body is the board of direc- 
tors of the Association, who approve of al! 
matters of policy, or expenditure, who 
appoint delegates to all international 
gatherings, and transact all the important 
business of the Association. Mr. Mc- 
Dougall’s letter is in reality a criticism, 
not of the salaried officers of the Associa- 
tion, but of this group of lay and clerical 
leaders. Every matter mentioned in his 
letter is under the direct control of this 
board. 

A great deal is made of the appointment 
ot Dr. Cornish, Dr. Jovy and Dr. Auer by 
the directors as official delegates to the 
Copenhagen Congress. It is called a typi- 
cal example of the employment of de- 
nominational officers and the neglect of 
other lay and clerical talent, an arrange- 
ment which Dr. Pomeroy also character- 
izes as unfortunate and inexcusable, a sign 
that something is rotten in Denmark, to 
use Dr. Pomeroy’s expression.  ‘lI'hese 
critics of the action of the directors do not 
seem to know that Dr. Auer is neither an 
officer nor a director of the Association, 
they do not seem to be aware that our 
Unitarian churches in America will be 
represented in Copenhagen this summer hy 
more than fifty leaders of our cause not 
connected with the Association, some of 
whom will be official delegates ot the As- 
sociation. The reason for the appointment 
of the three delegates named is obvious to 
anyone familiar with the work of the Uni- 
tarian Association. Few will doubt the 
necessity of having Dr. Cornish present at 
the first great international gathering of 
the Association which he helped to recr- 
ganize. The International Congress meets 
occasionally. It is now a continuing en- 
terprise with four members of the staff, 
with an office in Utrecht, and with an 
executive committee of which Dr. Cornish 
is, ex officio, a member. This year it will 
be necessary to select a new staff. Dr. 
Auer was invited by the new Summer 
School of Theology to deliver five lectures. 
The Association is helping to make this 
possible by an appropriation out of the 
Billings Fund, which was established for 
just this purpose and cannot be used for 
the expenses of any delegate who is not tc 
lecture at the summer school. Dr. Joy has 
for months been in complete charge of all 
the practical details ot travel arrange- 
ments: steamship, railroad, and _ hotel. 
The reasonableness of his appointment is 
apparent, and while an appropriation for 
his expenses has been made by the direc- 
tors, it is probable that very little of it will 
be needed because of the usual courtesies 


extended in such cases by travel 
panies. 1; 
The appointment of Dr. Cornish ti 
presidency of the Free Church Fellow) 
is a well-deserved honor. It was maqj 
the council of the Fellowship and ha | 
approval of our board of directors. 
i 


who know the problem were of one 
that, during the first critical year of i 
ganized history, the Fellowship must 
the guidance of someone of Dr. Corn 
knowledge and enthusiasm. The ulj 
mous choice of the Universalists, Co i 
gationalists and Unitarians on the co i 
was Dr. Cornish. | 
With much of the remaining crity 
concerning the policies of the Associ 
the officers have deep sympathy. 


could themselves paint a much darken} 
ture than that which Mr. McDoj} 
paints. They know the weakness of |] 
work and their own failure much bj 
than any possible outside critic. 
conceive their function, however, to } 
strengthen and encourage our churjl 
not to discourage them by pessi | 
lamentations. While they are quick ti 
mit that they have not had duringy 
past three difficult years a program wa 
of our traditions, they have been eag¢ 
seeking to find such a program withi 
limited means which the distress off 
churches and our reduced income | 
made possible, and they note with disif 
that neither critic of the present staij3 
the tamous little kingdom ot Denmarlj] 
any constructive program to offer. 

ll 


4 


The officers would also speak for 
directors of the Association in remojq 
the misconceptions with which Mr. 
Dougall’s letter closes. It is true that 
Department of Religious Education 
been seriously undermanned this yeari 
reason being that we have been workiny 
plans for cooperation with the Univeijs 
ists which are just now coming, we hop} 
fruition. |! 

In the budget which the dired 
tentatively adopted for the coming : 
eight days before Mr. McDougall’s le 
appeared, is an appropriation for 1 
appointment of a new director for this 
partment, and another generous approp} 
tion for much-needed research in the 
riculum for our schools. 


The directors } 
recognize the fact that the mere conses 
tion of our churches is not enough. Tl] 
is, therefore, in this same budget an} 
propriation of $5,000 for the revival o l 
stagnant work in the Northwest, ma 
made possible by the most rigid econ 
in administrative expense and by ri 
justments elsewhere in our program. | 
is inevitable that some churches shy 
close, it is the purpose of the Assccia# 
to see that their places shall be take 
stronger churches more strategically} 
cated than those whose demise is hera}} 
by Mr. McDougall. 

The officers and directors of the A 
ciation hone for fair play. They wele 


Jism. They covet eagerly construc- 
suggestions. 
The Administrative Council. 


j2 regret exceedingly the unfortunate 
paper publicity that accompanied the 
cation ot Mr. McDougall’s letter and 
Pomeroy’s editorial. Neither letter 
yditorial dealt essentially in personal- 
i but in conditions, yet the newspapers 
| xd up the personal elements—as is 


2 are happy to print the above reply 
ir. McDougall. We believe that its 
(jarance in an issue following his letter 
jiticism is better for a free and full 
gination of denominational policies 
if Mr. McDougall’s letter had been 
juitted in advance to our officials for 
,er, and then both letters had been pub- 
pl together. Such a procedure would 
f smacked somewhat of collusion, and 
ented the very sort of reaction now 
».nt among laity and clergy. 

je first paragravh of this reply implies 
4 the editor might well be accused of 
%rness to the officials of our Associa- 
i As we see it, one of two policies 
be pursued by an editor in using con- 
rsial material in a weekly magazine, 
‘her lay or religious. He may submit 
isms to the criticized, and ask for a 
¢ to be used at the same time, or he 
6 use replies engendered by publication 


Southern California. 
q llowing our visit to the Oakland 
ch we started southward. 
e were at Santa Barbara for March 15 
'16, and saw for the first time the noble 
‘ch built during Rev. E. P. Daniels’s 
an Outstanding architectural 
The long church itself 
‘is at one side of a large corner lot. 
ght angles to the chancel is the parish 
fe. In the corner where church and 
fh house join there is a tall, rarely 
(tiful tower. An ornamental wall en- 
('s the other two sides of a square. A 
Jming, blue-tiled fountain, beautiful 
|, flowers and vines ornament this 
'). The tower with its golden dome and 
orn blends with the white walls and the 
Jhine. Once seen, this church will 
r be forgotten. I spoke at a parish 
fer in the great hall of the parish house. 
) church is fortunate in the ministry 
r. Berkeley B. Blake. 
‘ye next morning I broadcast over a 
station. 
yimday morning I preached to a con- 
ation of something less than five hun- 
in the great Los Angeles church, 
ther splendid edifice, standing in the 
Jer of the city. I described it in an 
‘er article. Under Rev. Ernest Calde- 
\'s able leadership, and despite extraor- 
‘ry financial conditions, the church is 
4pering, and closes its parish year 
jout a deficit. 
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of the criticism. Neither procedure alone 
should dominate the editorial policy. In 
either case, it is a thoroughly ethical prac- 
tice to ask a contributing editor from a 
magazine’s established editorial board to 
comment on anything that is to be 
used. 

If The Christian Register is to be an organ 
to express divergent yet healthful opinion, 
worthy of our own professed liberal atti- 
tudes, we must be extremely careful not 
to allow it to stagnate through unwilling- 
ness to examine ourselves without. bias. 
We believe that opportunity should be 
given any individual who (in the opinion 
of the editor—and an editor must have 
some convictions) represents opinions and 
attitudes of more than himself to express 
those opinions and attitudes and open them 
up for discussion. In just what manner 
they are presented, and what procedures 
are to be followed aiter their presentation, 
is the sole responsibility of the editor. 
Should not turther criticisms be directed to 
the situation under discussion rather than 
to the means by which the situation was 
brought up? We should not wish our 
readers to believe that Mr. McDougall 
stands alone in his questioning, nor that 
the publication ot these two letters has 
successfully interred the fundamenta] 
principles that have been raised by eithe, 
side. 

The Editor. 


A Letter from Dr. Cornish 


Sunday evening we drove to Pasadena. 
Our Unitarian congregation, federated 
with the liberal Congregational church, 
had just celebrated the tenth anniversary 
of the union. I had been asked to repre- 
sent the Association on this occasion, but 
could not reach Pasadena in time. At 
Dr. Theodore G. Soares’s request I wrote a 
letter conveying congratulations and the 
greetings of our fellowship. 

The sister liberal church, the Throop 
Memorial (Universalist), is a noble Gothic 
structure of great beauty and dignity. 
At Rev. Robert Cummins’s request, and 
together with Mr. Caldecott, I assisted in 
the opening of Dr. Horace Westwood’s 
week of mission meetings. 

Monday morning in Los Angeles I had 
conferences with a number of people, in- 
cluding Rev. Cora Van V. Lambert of Long 
Beach, Rev. Julia N. Budlong of Pomona, 
and Rev. Minna C. Budlong, who has 
been spending the winter with her daugh- 
ter. 

On Monday afternoon we went to San 
Diego. In the evening I spoke at a parish 
dinner to a group which filled the ample 
parish house. This church is the very heart 
of all kinds of civic and religious activity. 
Its forum is an outstanding feature of the 
city’s lite. It was a privilege to meet the 
friends in the San Diego church and again 
to feel its vitality and strength. 

On Tuesday I motored to Riverside for 
a luncheon conference with our good 


friend Dr. Willard C. Selleck of the Uni- 
versalist Church, and then went to Po- 
mona, where the minister had kindly ar- 
ranged for me to see the renovated church 
and to hear the new organ. 

It is hoped that, despite distances be- 
tween the churches, the Universalist and 
Unitarian ministers in Southern California 
can cooperate in maintaining certain 
preaching stations. A good deal of time 
was spent in the discussion of the mat- 
ter. 

I visited two other churches. I had 
expected to assist Dr. Von Ogden Vogt in 
Chicago, Ill., on Easter morning, but my 
train arrived too late, and instead I was 
fortunate in securing the last camp chair 
right by the door. I greatly enjoyed shar- 
ing the Easter morning meeting in this 
cathedral church. At Rochester, N. Y., I 
spoke in Gannett House on Monday eve- 
ning. Here I had the pleasure or meeting 
four young men who intend to enter the 
ministry. 

Every church is a triumph of hope over 
stubborn experience, a perpetual witness 
to eternal values, an evidence of the high 
companionship of men one with another. 
Dr. L. P. Jacks speaks of “‘the lost radi- 
ance.”’ Radiance in our churches is not 
lost. The sense of triumph, of witnessing, 
of companionship in high endeavor, give 
this radiance to the churches which I have 
named. Others have labored in them, and 
we are entering into their labors, and yon- 
der across the years they who come after 
us will be blessed by our courage and faith. 

Louis C. Cornish, 


*« * 


ACTIVITIES IN KEENE, N. H. 


The Unitarian church of Keene, N. H., 
held a May festival on Wednesday, May 2. 
The maypole dance was given by the chil- 
dren of the church in the afternoon and 
again in the evening. Supper was served 
at 6 p. m. and also at 7 p. m., and dancing 
concluded the festival. 

At the annual meeting of the church 
held April 4, Rev. George Lawrence Parker 
was unanimously re-elected minister for 
another year. During the past year the 
church attendance has increased, and there 
has been a larger attendance of young 
people. Jt was voted to affiliate with the 
Free Church Fellowship. Harry N. Al- 
drich, Walter E. Cook, and Mrs. Sidney A. 
Nims were elected trustees. 


* * 


Northampton, Mass.—-The Unitarian 
church is holding union services with the 
First Congregational Church for the 
months of April, May, and June. Accord- 
ing to this arrangement, each church 
furnishes a preacher for six weeks. Rev. 
Georges S. Cooke, minister of the Unitarian 
church, will conduct the last of the summer 
union services, in which all the Protestant 
churches of Northampton join, and which 
is always held at the Unitarian church. 
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The Wayside 
Community Pulpit 


it is for us to be 
dedicated to 
the unfinished work. 
Lincoln. 


59TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
GARDNER UNITARIAN CHURCH 

The First Unitarian Society of Gardner, 
Mass., hus completed a successful cele- 
bration of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the church. The anniversary 
week committee, headed by the minister, 
Rey. Delos W. O’Brian, planned a week of 
events which began on Sunday, April 22, 
with an anniversary church = service. 
Marcus N. Wright, whose father was one 
of the founders, gave a history of the so- 
ciety. On Thursday the members of the 
Women’s League served a tea in the vestry 
of the church for the ministers and their 
wives from Gardner and the surrounding 
towns. Friday night the Young People’s 
Religious Union gave a party for the of- 
ficers of the young people’s organizations 
of the churches in Gardner and the nearby 
towns. Saturday night the men of the 
parish served a supper in the vestry of the 
church to which the women of the church 
were the invited guests. After the supper 
the Williston Academy Glee Club gave a 
concert in the auditorium of the church. 
The week’s celebration was brought to a 
close Sunday morning, April 29, when Dr. 
Louis C. Cornish, president of theAmerican 
Unitarian Association, preached the anni- 
versary sermon. This was the high point 
of the week, and the church was packed to 
hear Dr. Cornish deliver an inspiring ad- 
dress. 

Although the recorded history of the So- 
ciety reaches back only a half century, the 
history of Unitarianism in Gardner goes 
back for a period of a little over twice that. 

In the fall of 1880 Rev. Jonathan Farr 
became the pastor of the Congregational 
Church, the First Parish of Gardner. He 
was a Unitarian by his own admission, and 
was called to the parish by the liberal ele- 
ment who then constituted the majority of 
the congregation. The orthodox minority 
withdrew from the church and formed a 
new society, and for a period of several 
years the First Parish was Unitarian in be- 
hef. 

Mr. Farr resigned in 1833 and was fol- 
lowed by Mr. Cutler, Rev. G. W. Stacy, and 
Rey. W. H. Fish, who in turn was sueceeded 
by Mr. Bannister, probably about 1840, 
and, to quote from Glazier’s History of 
Gardner, “from which time it (the First 
Parish) has been considered an Orthodox 
Church.” 

From this early date the seeds of lib- 
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eralism evidently lay dormant until 1884, 
when the recorded history of the present 
Society begins. 

On Sunday, January 27, 1884, Rev. A.C. 
Nickerson, then pastor or the First Parish 
of Templeton, preached to an interested 
group in the Town Hall, and from that 
meeting developed a demand for the for- 
mation of the Society. 


* 


UNITARIANS IN HALL GF FAME 


in the colonnade of the memorial li- 
brary at New York University the names 
of sixty-five Americans of distinctive 
achievement ure enshrined; twenty-two of 
these are Unitarians. The Department ot 
Religious Education of the American Uni- 
tarian Association has added to its collec- 
tion of lantern slides a set picturing these 
Unitarian men and women. Below each 
bust is the name, years of birth and death, a 
quotation from the writings or a sentence 
or two setting forth the chief contribution 
of the individual to the life of the world. 
For example: ‘(Horace Mann. 1796-1859. 
Champion of public-school education. 
Other great Unitarian educators—David 


Starr Jordan and Charles W. Eli 
These slides may be obtained from 
Department of Religious Educationff 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., witli 
cost other than transportation charge i 
* * 


PROCTOR ACADEMY NEWS NO? 


The Spring Carnival for the benefilll 
the Athletic Association was held in | 
junction with the Annual Spring Pare | 
Visitation May 12-18. About fifty sul 
were present, including parents, Godé 
School Girls and Alumni. 

On Sunday the parents and teac 
held an informal conference, at which i 
plans for next year’s enrollment were }! 
cussed. The parents with their sons 
tended the special Mothers’ Day se 
in the Unitarian church and, folloy 
dinner together, parents and friends} 
parted. 


Cape Town, South Africa. The: 
ject of a recent sermon by Rev. Rams 
Balmforth, minister of the Free Protest! 
(Unitarian) Church, was “The Reli 
of Mary Pickford.” 


; 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


)3T PARISH IN HINGHAM 
HAS FOUR-POINT PROGRAM 


.€ parish committee of the First Parish 

fingham, Mass., voted unanimously: 
|:ndorsement of “‘the general idea of 
our-point program for the coming 
th year, proposed by the minister, as 
\vs: (1) to increase general parish ac- 
r; (2) to bring new families into active 
}cipation in the parish life; (3) to 
| our parish membership; (4) to deepen 
ieligious life. The committee recom- 
iis to the individuals and organiza- 
} of the parish that in carrying out this 
jam the minister be given the fullest 
Jole support in measures which he may 
)te; and further recommends that the 
} of this program be estimated by its 
# results at the end of the year rather 
by its separate parts; and that all 
Hed to ‘talk up’ the church and the 
ter’s program.” 


* *% 


NEW YORK NOTES 


le May meeting of the directors of the 
opolitan Conference of Free Churches 
held on Monday evening, May 7. 
i> was a good attendance, most of the 
H)politan churches being represented. 
E s decided to hold the June meeting of 
honference at Ridgewood, N. J., on 
Hternoon and evening of June 9. 

‘the address of the evening, Hubert C. 
ing, of the Congregational Social 
ice, spoke of the Unitarians and the 
Hregationalists as the two most con- 
|tive churches in the country, but he 
Wt with a twinkle. He then went on to 
ne a new procedure for foreign mis- 
, but before that he said that foreign 


missions are stalling just now with consid- 
erable doubt as to proper objectives. Dr. 
Minot Simons here said that the Unitarian 
mission to Japan, years ago, set out with 
the objective thus expressed, ‘“‘We come to 
confer, not to convert.” Mr. Herring’s 
new plan was to send to disaffected quarters 
of the earth wise ambassadors of good will 
who would study the whole situation and 
bring back to this country proposals of 
action which might settle the difficulties. 
Liberia at this time is saddled with a rub- 
ber monopoly, originating in America, 
which is working great hardship upon the 
natives, forcing some of them into slavery 
or at least peonage. Suppose a wise and 
good man went out there as an ambassador 
of good will, examined the whole situation 
impartially, and then came back and re- 
ported his findings. That would be the 
finest kind of foreign mission. The same 
method could be applied to the sore spots 
in our own country, for example, to the 
case of the Scottsboro boys, the Mooney 
case, or any other example of the outbreak 
of prejudice and ill will. Mr. Herring paid 
a fine tribute to the work which Dr. Robert 
C. Dexter is doing in our fellowship. 

The church in Flushing, N. Y., has voted 
to join the Free Church Fellowship. 


SMITH SCHOLARSHIPS 


Sons of Unitarian ministers who will be 
enrolled for the academic year 1934-35 at 
Harvard College, Antioch College or 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute are eligible 
to apply for Smith Scholarships. Applica- 
tion should be made not later than June 
20 to Rev. Fred R. Lewis, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Sir John Adams was professor of educa- 
tion at the University of London from 
1902 to 1922 and is now emeritus pro- 
fessor. Recently the Sir John Adams 
Chair of Education was established in 
London University in his honor. 


Rosalie Hickler is a frequent winner of 
the prize given by the New England 
Poetry Society. She was awarded a 
prize recently by the League of Nations 
Association for an international hymn. 


Thorvald Kierkegaard has been minister 
of the Unitarian Church in Copenhagen 
since 1918. 


Roberta Delight Lewis is a student at 
Boston University School of Education. 


William W. Locke is a retired Unitarian 
minister. 


Kirtley F. Mather is professor of geology 
at Harvard University. He is the author 
of “Sons of the Harth,”’ ‘Science in 
Search of God,’ and other books. He 
is president of the Adult Education 
Council of Greater Boston. 


John Burnet Nash is an attorney in 
New York, and is active in the Com- 
munity Church. He is a member of the 
Council and executive committee of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League. 


Sheldon Shepard is minister of the First 
Universalist Church in los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Minot Simons is minister ot All Souls’ 
Church, New York, N. Y. 


Edwin M. Slocombe is minister of the 
First Unitarian Church, Lynchburg, Va. 


he Congress 
t Copenhagen 


A great event in one of the 
orld’s loveliest cities. Already 
more than sixty Unitarians 
jhave registered. Liberals are 
oming from many parts of 


the world. 


THE DOLLAR 
STILL 
BUYS 
MORE 

IN EUROPE 


THREE CENTURIES OF PROGRESS 


s 


i, 


The Half Moon and the Statendam 


IMPORTANT 


Make your reservations now. Your 
deposit will be refunded later if you 
cannot go. Write 


The Tour Secretary 
25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


ALL EXPENSE TOURS 


from $255 (44 days) 
to $805 (64 days) 
to suit every taste and purse. 
Rates made last year cannot 
now be duplicated by any 


travel agency. 


Independent travel gladly 


arranged 


$5.79 
A DAY 
WILL 
TAKE YOU 


Pleasantries 


They appear to‘ have engaged a new 
man to do the coughing into the micro- 
phone at the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony Sunday afternoon concerts. 
We preferred the veteran ot last year. The 
new man doesn’t take direction so well, 
frequently coming in half a step behind 
Mr. Toscanini’s beat.— Kansas City Star. 

* * 

A man bought a parrot and tried to 
teach him to talk. Going over to the bird, 
he repeated for several minutes the words, 
“Hello, hello.” 

At the end of the lesson the parrot 
opened one eye and answered drowsily: 
“Line’s busy.” —The Christian Observer. 

ck 

“Why, what are you crying so tor, 
sonny?” asked Dad of his four-year-old 
heir. 

“T heard you say you were going to get 
a new baby, and I suppose that means 
you'll trade me in on it,’”’ he sobbed.—Sam 
Hill in the Cincinnati Encutrer. 

From the little we have been able to 
gather from those who may know less, we 
believe short selling is the sale of stocks 
you dcen’t own when you fail to persuade 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rey. Palfrey Perkins, min- 
ister. Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Robin- 
son, organist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. Morning 
prayer with sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sun- 
day service, 1la.m. Church School, 11 a. m. 


NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown sub- 
way trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) John 
Howland Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, 
ministers. Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p. m. 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


Central Office, 101 Tremont St., Boston 
Incorporated 1892 
Founder, EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D. D. 


FORMS NEW LEND A HAND CLUBS 
Helps worthy, endorsed people in 
isting agencies. Gives Vacations and 
Convalescent Care to aged and sick. 
Maintains Lend a Hand Book 
Mission. Supported by donations, 
subscriptions and income from Hale 

Donations and Bequests Earnestly Solicited 

REV. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, President 

HENRY R. SCOTT, Vice-President 

REV. HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Vice-President 

ROBERT H. LOOMIS, Treasurer 


emergencies, cooperating with ex- 
Endowment Fund. 
MARY C. COBURN, Executive Secretary 


the sucker to buy the stocks you do own. 
New Orleans State. 
* * 

Vice Admiral Kerr (addressing the mid- 
dies of the St. Vincent): ‘If you are for- 
tunate enough to die while on active ser- 
vice, it provides you with a beautiful 
funeral, headed by a wonderful band.’’-— 
Chicago News. 

* * 

Judge: ““Have you not appeared before 
me as a witness in this suit, madam?”’ 

Lady: ‘‘No, indeed! This is the first 
time I’ve ever worn it.”’—The Christian 
Union Herald. 

* * 

Reporter: ‘““What is the professor’s re- 
search work?” 

Professor’s housekeeper: ‘It consists 
principally of hunting for his spectacles.”’—- 
Exchange. 

* x 

Golfer (tomembers ahead): “‘Pardon, but 
would you mind if I played through? 
I’ve just heard that my wife has been 
taken seriously ill.”—Eachange. 

* * 

Sunday School Teacher: ‘‘Why was Solo- 
mon the wisest man in the world?”’ 

Sarkis: ‘““Because he had so many wives 
to advise him.’ —Wise Cracks. 

ek 

He: “Will you marry me?” 

Heiress: “‘No, I’m afraid not.” 

He: “‘Oh, come on, be a support.’’—Cali- 
fornia Pelican. 

*K * 

Charles R—— suffered several broken 
and bruised legs last night when a sled on 
which he was riding, struck a tree.-—T'roy 
paper. 


Radio Announcements 


The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: 


Chicago, IIl., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sun- 
day, 11la.m., Station WBBM, 770 kilocycles 


Hugene, Ore., Rev. Ernest M. White- 
smith, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 
1420 kilocycles. 


Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church. 
Rev. Charles Graves, Sunday, 11 a. m., 
Station WDRC, 13380 kilocycles. 


Kansas City, Mo., Rev. L. M. Birkhead, 
Wednesday, 3.45 p. m., Station WDAF, 
610 kilocycles. 


Los Angeles, Calif., Rev. Ernest Calde- 
cott, Thursday, 5.45 p. m., Station KECA, 
1430 kilocycles. Also the fourth Sunday 
of each month at 10.45 a.m., over the 
same station. 


New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 
kilocycles. 


Santa Barbara, Calif., Dr. Berkeley B. 
Blake, Friday, 7.30 a. m., Station KDB, 
1500 kilocycles. 


Tampa, Fla., Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, 
Sunday, 1.30 p. m. Station WDAE, 
1220 kilocycles. 


Wellesley, Mass., Rev. Albert H. Spence, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WBSO, 920 kilo- 
cycles. 


Account must be taken of the differences 
in standard time. 


THE UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION SOC 


Gratefully acknowledges contributig 
from churches and friends amounting: 


$9,650.16 


(Only $7.30 less than it was a year ago} 


WILL YOU HELP US TO DO 
WELL OR BETTER IN THE 
FISCAL YEAR NOW BEGUN 


Please send contributions to the Treas 


MR. ALBERT A. POLLARID 


180 Longwood Ave. - - Boston, 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTOM 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patrona 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State Hause 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with bath $38.00 up. 


y 
i 
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Classified Advertising 
Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wan 
Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount 
or more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00 
Watch these columns each week. 

Rate card furnished on request. 


—" 


WANTED — To Rent: Small Cottage for 
summer, situated by the sea in general regiq 
Boothbay Harbor or vicinity. Reply: Uniti 
Minister, care of Christian Register. 


The Portico School] conducted 


; ms, Cooper Had 
director of religious education, Unitarian Church Sd 
Flint, Michigan, assists by correspondence those 
lives seem frustrated or incomplete to make those p 
logical adjustments that lead to happiness, contentme 
general culture. Circular on request. 


Address THE PORTICO SCH 
Grand Blanc, Michigan 


The Misses Allen 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
College and cultural courses. Development of indiv 


character. College Faculty. Resident, day, and fi 
pupils. Outdoor Sports. 


LUCY ELLIS ALLEN, Principal 
West Newton ot ot = Massach 


FULL REPORTS 


of 


Anniversary We 
Meetings 


will appear in issues of 


May 31 and June 


of 


The Christian Regist 


